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Florida Centennial 


ACCORDING TO historians, Florida was discovered in the year 
1513 by the Spaniard, Ponce de Leon. But although the 
earliest European settlement within the present-day bound- 
aries of the United States was founded in 1565 at St. Au- 
gustine, Spanish Florida remained for three centuries dis- 
covered, yet unknown. The tenuous title of Spain was 
challenged by the French and the British and conveniently 
ignored by privateer and pirate. A minor prize in Europe's 
eighteenth-century wars, Florida passed for a brief period 
to British rule. But the citizens of the thirteen British col- 
onies to the north had little interest in a fourteenth common 
wealth in Florida. 

Settlers avoided Florida as a malarial wilderness, pic- 
turing its interior as an extension of the dreadful Okefen 
okee Swamp—a land of treacherous quicksands, poisonous 
reptiles, and miasmic vapors, an abode fit only for runaway 
slaves and renegade Indians. 

The discovery of the true Florida occurred after 1819 
when by treaty with Spain, “the Floridas” became undis 
puted American soil. Organized as a territory in 1822, 
Florida was admitted to statehood on March 3, 1845—the 
twenty-seventh state to join the union. Since that day, and 
particularly during the last quarter-century, the growth of 
Florida, as Governor Millard F. Caldwell has declared (see 
page 30), has been “phenomenal.” 

Florida, once neglected, is today a land sought out. Rich 
in agriculture and growing in industrial significance, rec 
reation has become an important enterprise. Each of the 
states is in some way unique, but in all the union there ts 
no counterpart to the subtropical savannah of central Flor 
ida, the Kissimmee prairie, the mysterious beauty of the 
Everglades, the magnificence of the royal palms, the man 
grove thickets, and the variety and profusion of the bird 
and marine life of the southern extremity of the peninsula. 

Strategically located on major air routes to the Carib 
bean and the southern hemisphere, new enterprises are 
emerging in Florida in relation to a national system of air 
transit. The discovery of oil in Florida and the encourage 
ment of manufacturing suggest new avenues of economic 
development. But, as Governor Caldwell has suggested, 
the growth of an economy as diverse as that of Florida’s 
requires foresight and judicious well-balanced planning. 
Industrial activity and outdoor recreational facilities have 
not always thrived in the same environment. The reconcilia 
tion of a variety of possible directions of growth appears 
to be Florida’s happy although difficult task. 

Truly, as Governor Caldwell has said, the destiny of 
llorida has yet to be fulfilled. 


-EDERALISM ABROAD 


In this issue, STATE GOVERNMENT initiates a series of 
articles on problems of federalism abroad. The relations 
between the central and regional governments in the major 
federally-organized states is always of interest to students 
of national-state relations here in the United States. Pro 
fessor Harvey Walker (see page 432) describes the develop 
ment in federal governmental machinery and administrative 
methods in the Brazilian republic. In subsequent issues, fed 
eralism in the Soviet republics and in the dominions of the 
British Commonwealth will be considered. 


THe INTERSTATE PAROLE COMPACT 


This year marks the tenth anniversary of the adoptioy 
of the Interstate Parole and Probation Compact, developed 
in 1935 at the Trenton Interstate Crime Conference. Wl. 
liam J. Ellis, Commissioner, New Jersey State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies (sce page 40), reappraises the 
compact which, after ten years of operation, has now been 
ratified by thirty-eight states. Following the meeting of 
compact administrators in October, 1944, an interim com. | 
mittee was appointed, which is now studying ways of mak. | 
ing more effective the provisions of the compact. A roster 
of the state compact administrators appears on the inside 
back cover. 


DEVELOPING ForesT RESOURCES 


Since the beginning of the present century, many states 
have taken increasing interest in the development of their 
forest resources, and have enacted legislation to promote 
soil conservation, flood control, and the stabilization of 
forest industries. It has now become possible to integrate 
these measures into a comprehensive forestry program, 
and the Forestry Committee of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has released a tentative and preliminary re 
port which is printed in this issue (see page 45). .\ model 
forestry bill has been recommended by the committee, of 
which Hon. Earl Snell, Governor of Oregon, is chairman 
Copies of the bill may be secured from the central office of 
the Council of State Governments. 


Tue ISSUES BEFORE THE STATES 


From the inaugural, legislative, and budget messages of 
a number of the governors, STATE GOVERNMENT has ab- 
stracted certain portions which summarize the major prob- 
lems confronting the states as the regular 1945 legislative 
sessions convene. The common theme and unanimous em- 
phasis of these messages are the responsibility of the states 
to do all that 1s possible to promote the successful prosecu 
tion of the war to final victory and to create conditions un 
der which the American people can truly build a more per 
fect union in the post-war vears. In dedicating his adminis 
tration to this two-fold purpose. Governor Herbert B. Maw 
aptly declared: “The war has not-vet been won. Even while 
we plan, the state’s best efforts must be devoted toward 
gaining a military victory. But let us not be so lacking im 
foresight that peace will find the state unprepared to solve 
the problems that will then arise.” 


STATES RIGHTS AND STATES’ RESPONSIBILITIES 


Qn January 22, The Chicago Sun carried the editorial, 
“Mr. Bane and States’ Rights,” which is reprinted in full 
on page 48 of this issue. The editorial raised a question 
concerning the place of the states in our federal system 
which called for reply. On January 23, the Executive Di- 
rector of the Council of State Governments wrote a letter 
to the editor of The Chicago Sun, also printed in this issue 
which, on February 5, The Sun printed in part. 


On the Frontispiece 

Tur FAMOUS Bok Singing Tower and the Mountain Lake 
Sanctuary, located near Lake Wales, Florida. Photograph 
by Acme. 
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The Bok Singing Tower, Mountain Lake Sanctuary, Lake Wales, Florida 
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Florida’s Second Century 


By MILLARD F. CALDWELL 
Governor of Florida 


LORIDA stands today on the threshold of its 
second century of growth and progress as a mem- 
ber of the family of states. 

In the last one hundred years, our state has experi- 
enced phenomenal development. From a frontier region 
sparsely inhabited around the northern shorelines and 
boundary, with a few primitive industries, one short- 
line railway, a few scattered links of ungraded woods 
roads, and an economy based on general farming, the 
open cattle range, and lumbering, Florida has forged 
ahead to a prominent position in the nation. We now 
have a cosmopolitan population spread over the entire 
area of the state and engaged in a wide variety of highly 
productive occupations. A network of modern railways, 
a system of paved highways reaching across and into 
the remote regions, many highly developed ports, and 
a particularly favorable position in air travel, serve the 
state’s great industries of citrus growing and processing, 
cigar making, pulp and paper and general manufacturing 
lumber and naval stores production, fisheries and spong- 
ing, vegetable growing, live-stock and general farming, 
and also the remarkable tourist business which is gen- 
erally believed to exceed all our other sources of income. 

In this war era, Florida is experiencing a temporary 
decline in the tourist trade, but a vast expansion in 
army and navy activities. Our state has been selected as 
a training base for many war operations, including both 
the traditional forms of combat and the newer techniques 
of amphibious and air attack. Because of its favorable 
climate, an exceptionally large number of Army and 
Navy fliers are Florida-trained. The state, too, has 
several busy shipyards and many other war industries. 

Another circumstance contributed heavily to Florida’s 
prominent position in the war program: The tourist 
trade had caused the construction of a large number of 
fine modern hotels which, because of wartime restrictions 
on travel, were not experiencing normal demand. At the 
same time, the military authorities of the nation found 
themselves in dire need of housing facilities. Transfer of 
scores of Florida hotels to military uses solved these 
immediate problems speedily at the beginning of the war 
and thus cut to a fraction the time required to train men 
for combat. This was especially true of the training of 
men for the Air Force in the Miami Beach area, which 
probably has the highest concentration of hotels in the 
nation. 

Florida’s first task now is, of course, like that of all 
her sister states, to get on with the business of bringing 
the war to an early and successful end, devoting our full 
resources to that end. 

After the war, our first hurdle will be to reconvert 
to peacetime status the plant and facilities now shaped 
to fit war’s demands. Because Florida has been more 
affected by the war than perhaps any state outside of 
the highly industrialized eastern area, our task of re- 


conversion will bring us face to face with exceptional 
problems and difficulties. A sharp decline in ship- 
building would bring acute problems in the relocation 
of the thousands of employees so engaged. The removal 
from Florida of large bodies of troops now stationed 
here will give many communities special localized prob- 
lems of readjustment. Most air fields have been taken 
over from local units of government, and the Army and 
Navy have constructed new fields and bases, some of 
which may be abandoned at the end of the war. We 
must decide what use can be made of them. Our entire 
system of air facilities must be rearranged after the war 
to take full advantage of Florida’s unusual and great 
opportunities in this field. Our geographical location, 
pointing towards the rich South American region, our 
climate, and our topography combine to give us an ex- 
ceptionally advantageous position for development in air 
transportation. We are inclined in that direction, as 
we were inclined to accept the automobile and to base 
our economic program for three decades on good roads, 
because Florida’s development came relatively late after 
the decline of older means of transportation, upon which 
older regions still lean more heavily. We are inclined 
to turn to air travel, too, because our distances are 
relatively great in comparison with those of the other 
states on the eastern seaboard. Given the natural ad- 
vantages and the inclination, we are ready to press 
ahead in air transportation. The degree of our success 
will be largely dependent upon the resourcefulness and 
ingenuity that we put into the effort. 

Florida has always held out inducements to new resi- 
dents and enterprizers. At the beginning of our first 
century of statehood, Florida invited new residents by 
offering free land to those prepared to hold the fron- 
tier against the Indians and to till the soil. At the 
beginning of our second century, we adhere to the same 
policy although we have modified the details. By con- 
stitutional mandate, Florida avoids a state income tax 
and limits the intangible tax, grants tax exemptions to 
new industries, and up to five thousand dollars to home 
owners. We have developed many publicly and pri- 
vately-owned attractions and recreation facilities. We 
are prepared to make an aggressive bid for a larger 
share of the tourist trade when the war ends. A state- 
supported advertising program will in all probability 
be included in this effort. 

In taking stock of our resources, of our accomplish- 
ments, and of our goals, in this centennial year, we find 
that we have neglected opportunities and wasted re- 
sources. 

One of the immediate tasks before us is the conserva- 
tion of our surface and artesian fresh water supply, 
with attention to problems of drainage, erosion, and 
contamination. Discovery of oil in Florida may lead to 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Interstate Parole and Probation Compact 


An Appraisal after Ten Years of Operation 


By J. ELLIs 


in terms of both probation and parole, because most of 


Commissioner, New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies | 


adoption of the Interstate Parole and Probation 

Compact, developed in 1935 at the Trenton Inter- 
state Crime Conference. The Council of State Govern- 
ments, responsible for the central co-ordination of com- 
pact operations, is using this occasion to seek an ex- 
change of views among state administrators concerning 
their experience in using the compact. 

The compact has been ratified by thirty-eight states. 
It has become a major demonstration of effective inter- 
state co-operation. Approximately five thousand parolees 
are being supervised under the compact and, in addition, 


Te YEAR marks the tenth anniversary of the 


. many probationers are also under interstate supervision. 


The compact, together with the rules and regulations 
by which it has been implemented, therefore, has proved 
to be practicable and usable. The Council’s desire to 
review the compact operations stems not from any feel- 
ing that the compact has been inadequate. The move 
has been undertaken because of the Council’s belief, 
based on experience in other fields, that problems not 
anticipated at the time the compact was drafted probably 
have arisen, and that varying interpretations have been 
developed concerning some compact provisions about 
which clarification is needed. 

In its desire to bring about an over-all review of 
the operations of the compact, the Council of State 
Governments has taken two major steps. The first of 
these steps was the holding of a conference on the ad- 
ministration of the Interstate Parole and Probation 
Compact which took place in New York City on October 
11, 1944. This conference brought together compact 
administrators and other officials concerned with parole 
and probation matters from twenty-one of the thirty- 
eight signatory states. A broad exchange of ideas and 
views took place, which verified the Council’s judgment 
as to the need for a review of many compact features, 
and which resulted in the formulation of a series of 
questions, discussed later in this article, which the Coun- 
cil of State Governments was asked to clarify. 

The second of these steps was the establishment, 
following the October Conference, of an Interim Com- 
mittee on the Administration of the Interstate Parole 
and Probation Compact. The Council of State Govern- 
ments has asked this committee to analyze questions 
raised at the conference and to outline suggested amend- 
ments to the compact rules and regulations which will 
help to resolve these questions. Such a committee, with 
reference to parole matters, is provided for in Section 8 
of the compact rules and regulations. The interim com- 


mittee, however, has been asked by the Council to think 


*A list of administrators of the Interstate Parole and Pro- 
bation Compact appears on the inside back cover of this 
issue. 


the questions raised were common to both fields. 

The interim committee consists of Hon. Francis R! 
Bridges of Florida, Hon. Reuben C. Brustuen of Minne. 
sota, Hon. E. A. Burkhart of California, Hon. Perey 
Warren Green of Delaware, Hon. Garrett Heyns g| 
Michigan, Hon. Frederick A. Moran of New York, and! 
Hon. William J. Ellis as chairman. 

The questions developed at the October conference, 
which the interim committee has been asked to study, 
fall under the following four main headings : 

(1) Problems experienced in the return of interstate 
compact charges as violators. 

(2) The applicability of the compact to minors. 

(3) The applicability of the compact to offenders on 
probation or parole before the co-operating states in. 
volved sign the compact. 

(4) The simplification of forms and procedures.re 
quired under the interstate compact, including the de. 
velopment of a central registration system for interstate 
probation cases. 

Under each of these major types of problems, detailed! 
questions were discussed. Some of these matters of de! 
tail involved fundamental constitutional issues. Others 
related primarily to differences of judgment as to the 
type of procedure which the compact rules and regula 
tions require in given types of situations. 

The nature of these questions and the varying points 
of view which were expressed concerning them are sum- 
marized in the next following sections of this article. 


THe RETURN OF VIOLATORS TO CUSTODY 


Delegates at the October 11 conference devoted more 
time to questions relating to the return of violators! 
to custody than to any other subject. 

Validity of Extradition Waiver. Perhaps the most 
important of all these questions is the matter of deter- 
mining whether or not the blanket “waiver of extradi- 
tion,” which compact charges—both probationers and 
parolees—are called upon to sign, violates inherent con-| 
stitutional rights and is therefore unenforceable. 

Attorneys-general in several states have suggested 
that this is the case and have advised compact adminis- 
trators that this feature of the compact procedures is 
highly vulnerable to contest. In opposition to this view, | 
delegates from other states have maintained that, since 
compact charges have been given only conditional free- 
dom and, in addition thereto, have received the quid quo 
pro of being allowed to leave the state in which they 
were sentenced, the blanket ‘waiver of extradition” in 
no way infringes upon any constitutional or inherent 
personal rights. 

Detention Pending Return. Another question raised} 
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at the October conference, and referred to the interim 
committee, dealt with the lack of any clear directives 
as to what steps can be taken to hold an interstate 
compact charge in detention when he appears to the 
agency supervising him to be in imminent danger of 
committing new offenses. 

In intrastate cases, the supervising agency can quickly 
obtain a warrant from the proper local authority and 
can have him placed in jail or in another detention 
facility. In interstate cases, however, it often has been 
necessary to communicate with the sending state and 
ask for a warrant. This is sometimes a relatively slow 
process and cases were cited where the compact charge 
has been enabled to abscond while the receiving state 
was waiting for authority to place him in detention. 

One suggestion made at the October conference called 
for the inclusion in the papers sent by the sending state 
to the receiving state of an “escrow” warrant, which 
would be held in abeyance during the good behavior of 
the compact charge, but be invoked the moment the 
charge failed to measure up to the probation or parole 
standards of the receiving state. Opposition to this 
procedure, on the grounds of unconstitutionality, was 
raised at the conference. Such a warrant, it was held, 
could not legally be issued in anticipation of the com- 
mission of the offence—parole or probation violation— 
which is the justification of its issuance. 

Return When Three States Are Involved. Conference 
delegates also debated at length whether, when interstate 
compact charges abscond from a receiving state to a 
third state, the receiving state should take steps to have 
the absconder returned to its jurisdiction, or whether 
its duty is to report the facts to the original sending state. 
The latter would then negotiate with the state to which 
the absconder had fled concerning his return to custody. 

Representatives of several states reported that when 
such cases arose, the original sending state had only 
to transfer supervisory responsibility under the com- 
pact from the original receiving state to the state in 
which the absconder had sought refuge. This procedure 
was objected to by those who felt that such an action 
apparently condoned the removal. It was further brought 
out that the “waiver of extradition” and the agreement 
of the compact charge to maintain his residence in the 
original receiving state, were signed by both the state 
officials and the charge. Any amendment to these agree- 
ments must be accepted in writing by both parties. This 
consideration would seem to preclude the validity of any 
unilateral action by the sending state to change the 
supervision from one receiving state to another receiving 
state without consulting the compact charge. 

Should Return Be Mandatory? Another part of the 
discussion of the treatment of violators was the exchange 
of views on the question of whether return should be 
mandatory. Some delegates believed that the request 
of a sending state for the return of one of its charges 
should be mandatory, both with respect to charges re- 
maining within the original sending state and in deal- 
ing with absconders who escape to some other state. 
Others felt that the decision of the receiving state should 
prevail because it is in a better position to judge the 
quality of adjustment of any probationer or parolee 
than is the distant sending state. 
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Even where an offender has fled to a state where he 
has no permission to go, some delegates believed that 
he is entitled to his day in court and that the state 
in which he has taken refuge should have the same 
discretion about returning him as it would have in any 
other extradition case. 

Still another group of delegates were inclined to dis- 
count the value of any hard and fast rule on this sub- 
ject, believing that cases should be individually decided 
and that mutual confidence in the competence and 
reasonableness of state correctional procedures would 
prevent any major controversy from developing in con- 
nection with differences of opinion between states as to 
the desirability of returning an offender. 


APPLICABILITY OF THE COMPACT TO MINORS 


Second in importance to questions about the return 
of violators were questions relating to the applicability 
of the compact to persons who have not attained the age 
of twenty-one years. 

Juvenile Court Wards. Delegates at the conference 
requested clarification of the applicability of the com- 
pact to individuals whose commitment to probation or to 
institutional custody leading to parole occurred follow- 
ing adjudication in a “juvenile” or “children’s” court. 
The compact is specific in its reference to “persons 
convicted of an offense.” The model Juvenile Court Act, 
compiled by the National Probation Association, which 
has been adopted in large part by several states, con- 
tains a clause which declares that adjudication of cases 
involving children does not constitute a criminal con- 
viction. This was held by many delegates to preclude 
the application of the compact to juvenile probationers 
and parolees, although many of these children may be 
expected to accompany their parents on interstate move- 
ments and changes of residence and therefore require 
some form of interstate supervision. 

Minors Convicted in Criminal Courts. Another point 
raised was that not merely the children dealt with in 
juvenile court, but also all other persons under the age 
of twenty-one years at the time interstate supervision 
seems indicated, may be disqualified from the compact’s 
benefits. Minors are not legally competent to assume 
certain of the obligations which are involved in signing 
the waiver of extradition and other agreements. If the 
supervision of a minor in some state other than that in 
which he has been convicted is sought, then provision 
should be made, it was reasoned by some delegates, to 
have the guardian of the minor sign the necessary papers. 
This solution, however, would not apply in the case of 
emancipated minors. Hence, the question of how to 
utilize the compact in dealing with offenders under 
twenty-one years of age is complex and calls for serious 
consideration on many grounds. 

Reformatory Charges. The use of the term “prison- 
ers” in the compact led some delegates to ask whether 
interstate supervision of offenders released from re- 
formatories was possible under the compact. According 
to this view, strict constructionists might attempt to 
limit the application of the compact to “prison” parolees 
or to probationers allowed to be at large through the 
suspension of a prison sentence. Reformatory offenders 
would be excluded from the compact benefits under such 
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an interpretation. While it was generally agreed that 
this was not the intent of the compact, the group attend- 
ing the conference asked the Council of State Govern- 
ments to decide whether a clarification on this point 
might be desirable. The question, therefore, has been 
referred to the interim committee. 

Widely divergent views were expressed at the October 
conference as to the applicability of the compact to per- 
sons on probation or parole at the time the compact is 
signed by the state in which they desire to reside or in 
which they have been sentenced. 

Some state representatives expressed the opinion that 
a newly signatory state should expect to assume respon- 
sibility for overseeing probationers and parolees from 
other states who were residing there at the time of 
signing, provided they are asked to do so in conformity 
with compact procedures. The newly signing state 
should also have the right to ask other states to assume 
reciprocal responsibility. 

This line of reasoning was not acceptable to other 
delegates who held that the compact applied only to in- 
dividuals placed on probation or parole after the signing 
of the compact, and there were one or two delegates who 
contended that the compact applied only to individuals 
sentenced after the signing of the compact. 

An intermediate point of view was expressed by still 
other state representatives, whose interpretation was 
that regardless of the date of probation or parole, the 
compact could be invoked in all cases where removal to 
the receiving state was desired after both the receiving 
and sending states had signed the compact. 


CHANGES IN REPORTING PROCEDURES 


The final question raised at the conference, which the 
Council of State Governments has referred to the interim 
committee, is one which has the sympathy of all over- 
burdened governmental employes : ““Can’t the forms and 
prcedures called for in the compact be simplified ?” 

Simplified Forms and Procedures. Delegates brought 
out the fact that these forms and procedures, while 
apparently simple for states with highly developed pro- 
bation and parole systems, appear arduous and complex 
to many states where case loads are large and clerical 
staffs are meager. As a result, many states are genuinely 
unable to comply with the letter of the rules and regu- 
lations of the compact. 

Amendment of the rules and regulations, to lengthen 
the interval between reports from the receiving state to 
the sending state, was also urged by conference delegates. 
It was brought out that while the compact rules and 
regulations emphasized that the obligation incumbent 
upon the receiving states was to furnish supervision 
equivalent to that provided for interstate parolees and 
probationers, the reports called for in the interstate com- 
pact necessitated closer oversight of interstate charges 
at the expense of supervision of intrastate charges. 

Registration of Interstate Probation Cases. Develop- 
ment of a simple but definitive program for the registra- 
tion of interstate probation transactions in states where 
there is no central probation agency was urged by the 
delegates attending the conference. It was pointed out 
that the lack of any such central recording system has 
prevented the collection of statistical information so that 
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accurate knowledge about the extent of use of the com, 
pact in probation cases cannot be had. 


PROCEDURES OF THE INTERIM COMMITTEE 


The foregoing discussion indicates the scope of the 
questions raised at the October 11 conference on the ad. 
ministration of the Interstate Parole and Probation Com. 
pact. The function of the interim committee is to analyz 
these questions and to recommend to the Council of State 
Governments such amendments to the rules and regula. 
tions of the compact as will clarify the application of the 
compact. 

Such proposed amendments, if approved by three. 
fifths of the signatory states, will become part of the com. 
pact rules and regulations. It is remotely possible that 
some questions cannot be settled without a revision 9 
the compact itself. The Council of State Governments 
and the interim committee are in agreement in desiring 
to avoid any such drastic step as the revision of the com. 
pact, if it can be avoided. Most of the questions raised 
at the conference, moreover, appear to be of such a4 
nature that they can be clarified either by amending the 
rules and regulations or by incorporating “declaratory 
interpretations” of uncertain points within the rules and 
regulations. 

The interim committee realizes that it has an impor. 
tant and complicated assignment. The committee, more 
over, has been chosen in such a manner as to accord 
representation to all sections of the country and to al 
types of parole and probation organizations, and one 
practical difficulty which confronts a committee of this 
type is getting together for meetings. In these days 
restricted travel, it is necessary to hold formal meetings 
to a minimum and to conduct as much as possible of the 
committee’s work by correspondence, little as such a 
procedure may appeal to those who believe in discussing 
around the table problems such as those which have been 
assigned to this committee. 

The present intention, therefore, is to clear as much 
of the groundwork by correspondence among committee 
members as is possible. Then a committee meeting will 
be held at some central point, preferably in conjunction 
with a session sponsored by the Council of State Govern: 
ments. It is the chairman’s hope, which is shared by his 
colleagues on the committee, that agreement can he 
reached at that time on the general nature of the com 
mittee recommendations, and that the final editing and 
recording of these recommendations can be completed 
by correspondence in time for submission of a committee 
report at the time of the 1945 Congress of Correction of 
the American Prison Association, as called for in Section 
8 of the Compact Rules and Regulations. 

Suggestions from all interested persons will be wel- 
comed by the committee and considered along with those 
emanating from within the committee itself. 

Although many of the questions which the interim 
committee has been asked to study are far-reaching, none 
of them challenge the principle of interstate co-operation 
in probation and parole. All the questions deal with ways 
and means of improving a phase of interstate co-opera- 
tion which has proved its value. The interest displayed 
by states in all sections of the country constitutes a testi- 
monial to the worth of the compact. 
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Federalism in Brazil 


By Harvey WALKER 


Professor of Public Adminstration, University of Ohio 


as a federal republic in 1891, with the approval of 

the first republican constitution, following the 
overthrow of the empire and the abdication of the 
Emperor, Dom Pedro II, in 1889. Since 1930, the 
people and government of Brazil have been passing 
through a period of difficult governmental and social 
readjustment which has resulted in one successful revo- 
lution and two new constitutions, one in 1934 and one 
in 1937. The latter is the fundamental basis for the 
government of Brazil today and, except as otherwise 
indicated, is the constitution which is referred to in this 
article. 


T= Unitep States of Brazil came into existence 


THE EvoLuTION OF THE BRAZILIAN STATE 


Upon the adoption of the constitution of 1891, the 
provinces of the empire became the states of the federal 
union. The empire was a unitary state, the provinces 
being mere administrative districts with such powers 
as were delegated by the imperial government. The 
capital of the country, Rio de Janeiro, was located in 
a neutral municipal area which became the first federal 
district. The constitution of 1891 also reserved a second 
federal district far in the interior, in the present state 
of Goiaz, in which the federal capital might later be 
constructed. This area of fourteen thousand square 
kilometers will become a separate state if and when the 
capital is established there. : 

At present, Brazil includes twenty states, seven terri- 
tories, and a federal district. The twenty states are: 
Alagoas, Amazonas, Baia, Ceara, Espiritu Santo, Goiaz, 
Maranhao, Mato Grosso, Minas Geraes, Para, Paraiba, 
Parana, Pernambuco, Piaui, Rio de Janeiro, Rio Grande 
do Norte, Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catarina, Sao 
Paulo, and Sergipe. The seven territories are: Acre, 
Amapa, Fernando de Noronha, Guaporeé, Iguassu, Ponta 
Pora, and Rio Branco. Acre has been a territory since 
its acquisition from Bolivia in 1903. Fernando de 
Noronha was detached from the state of Pernambuco 
and made a federal territory in 1942. All of the other 
five territories were created by presidential decree in 
1943. Except for Acre, all of the territories have been 
detached from pre-existing states. They all lie along 
the borders of the country with other South American 
states, except Fernando de Noronha, which is an island 
lying some two-hundred miles to the east of the east- 
ernmost point of continental Brazil, in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Amapa guards the boundary with French and 
Dutch Guiana, Rio Branco with British Guiana and 
Venezuela, Acre and Guaporé with Bolivia, Ponta Pora 
with Paraguay, and Iguasst with Argentina. These 
new territories were created with the avowed purpose 
of promoting the national defense and facilitating the 
exploitation of their natural resources. 

The fact that territories could be created from the 


territory of existing states by action of the national 
government alone points to one of the salient differences 
between the Brazilian federal system and our own. In 
this country, the territorial integrity of the states is 
guaranteed by the constitution and state boundaries 
may be changed only by the consent of the legislatures 
of the states affected as well as of the national Congress. 
In Brazil, under the present constitution, the central 
government may not only acquire territories by purchase 
or otherwise, but it may transform temporarily any 
state or part thereof into a territory (Art. 8) and may 
subsequently elevate such a territory to the category 
of a state (Art. 4). 


PREDOMINANCE OF CENTRAL AUTHORITY 


The provisions of the constitution concerning the 
respective powers of the national and state governments 
give further evidence of the subordinate position of the 
states. Besides exclusive power of legislation for the 
federal district (which is the same as the power of our 
Congress over the District of Columbia), the Brazilian 
national government has exclusive authority under 
Article 15 of the constitution to: 

(1) Maintain international relations with foreign 

states and make treaties. 

(2) Declare war and make peace. 

(3) Determine the limits of the national territory. 

(4) Organize external defense. 

(5) Authorize and inspect the production of and 

commerce in war materials. 

(6) Maintain postal services. 

(7) Carry on public services or grant them ‘for pri- 

vate exploitation. 

(8) Create and maintain customs houses. 

(9) Fix the basis of national education. 

(10) Take general censuses. 

(11) Concede amnesty. 

The matters forbidden to the national government by the 
constitution are (1) to create distinctions among native- 
born Brazilians, (2) to establish inequalities among 
states or municipalities, (3) to support or establish 
religious cults or interfere with the free exercise of 
religion, and (4) to decree taxes which are not uniform 
for all national territory. 

The powers of legislation conceded exclusively to 
the national government by the constitution (Art. 16) 
are also very broad. The subjects include: boundaries ; 
defense ; naturalization; entrance and departure; im- 
migration ; expulsion of foreigners ; permanence of the 
territory; finances; money; weights and measures; 
monopolies ; communications and interstate and foreign 
commerce ; coastwise shipping; maritime police; civil, 
commercial, penal, labor, and air law; regulation and 
inspection of insurance companies ; patents, etc. Finally, 
all revenues from customs duties, consumption taxes, 
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income taxes, charges on the transfer of funds out of the 
country, and fees for the performance of official acts 
regulated by federal law are reserved exclusively for 
the use of the national government. Charges for federal 
public services are also collected for its use. 

The constitution permits the states to consolidate, 
divide themselves, or dismember themselves for an- 
nexation to others, or to form new states with the con- 
sent of the legislatures of the states concerned as well 
as the national parliament. The president of the republic 
may submit such proposals to a plebiscite of the inter- 
ested populations. Customs barriers and impediments 
to the free flow of commerce among the states are ex- 
pressly forbidden. This provision offers one suggestion 
for a solution of our problem of interstate trade barriers. 

The states may adopt their own constitutions (pro- 
vided they do not conflict with the national constitu- 
tion ) ; organize services of local interest ; legislate either 
with or without the approval of the national government 
in order to supply deficiencies in national legislation 
and to provide for local conditions; establish taxes on 
the ownership of non-urban land, on transfers of owner- 
ship, on sales and consignments, on exportation of its 
products or on industries and professions; and collect 
charges for state services. Among the acts prohibited 
to the states and the federal district is that of borrowing 
money without the prior approval of the Federal Council. 
Thus it would appear that while the states may possess 
residual and undefined powers under the Brazilian con- 
stitution, they are definitely restricted to matters of local 
concern. 


RECENT CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


The constitution of 1937 definitely establishes the 
supremacy of the executive in the national government. 
In 1938, pursuant to authority vested in him by this 
document, the president of the republic dissolved the 
national parliament, in view of the worldwide emergency 
arising out of the European situation. Since that time 
he has governed the country by presidential decree. 
These decrees are issued on the advice of the cabinet 
members most concerned with the subject matter, and 
usually bear the signatures not only of the president, 
but also of a majority of his cabinet ministers. 

One of the early decree laws of this regime was that 
of 1939, which created governments for the states and 
municipalities of the country. As there had been no 
facilities for the adoption of state constitutions under 
the 1937 constitution, this organic law was applied to 
all of the states. Interventors appointed by the president 
of the republic took the place of elected governors, state 
legislative bodies were dissolved, and the interventors 
proceeded to govern the states by decree, according to 
the national pattern. Municipal councils were uniformly 
dissolved by decree of the interventors and prefects 
were appointed to take the place of locally elected 
mayors. This highly centralized executive type of govern- 
ment continues to this day. However, President Vargas 
has promised that elections will be held and representa- 
tive democratic institutions restored as soon as the 
national emergency is over. 

Brazil has long suffered from an excess of democratic 
institutions and a scarcity of democracy. The constitu- 
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tion of 1891 was frankly modeled on that of the United 
States. But a people without education could not be 
expected to make a success of institutions designed for 
a highly literate democracy. The rate of illiteracy in 
Brazil before Vargas was appalling. Estimates place it 
as high as 70 per cent. There have always been a few 
highly cultured and well educated people—the rich and 
powerful governing families. But until Vargas, the 
masses had little contact with schools except in the South 
and in the larger cities. For the first time in the history 
of Brazil, a real effort is now being made to popularize 
education. Perhaps in a few more years the people may 
safely be entrusted with the ballot. 


THe DASP 


The Revolution of 1930, through which President 
Vargas came to power, was a revolt of the new and 
growing middle class against aristocratic control. Aris- 
tocracy had persisted, even after the fall of the empire, 
and had carried into the government all of the evils of 
oligarchic control. Nepotism and favoritism in public 
appointments were rampant, public contracts were con- 
ferred on favorites and graft was common, financial 
practices left much to be desired. Vargas has changed 
all this. In 1938, after a number of piecemeal reforms, 
a decree-law was issued, creating an Administrative De- 
partment of the Public Service (DASP) as a staff 
agency to the president. Its functions include, among 
others, the supervision and control of the administra- 
tive organization and procedure of all governmental 
agencies, all aspects of personnel from recruitment to 
retirement, purchasing, and budgeting. This new agency 
was staffed professionally by the creation of a new 
career in the public service, that of technician in public 
administration. The initial cadre was thosen from young 
but experienced persons already serving in older depart- 
ments. Many of these were sent to the United States 
to study our methods. Then, since Brazil lacks facilities 
for university training in public administration, an in- 
service and pre-entry training course was set up in 
Rio de Janeiro to prepare new workers for the technician 
grade, as well as for other training purposes. This pro- 


gram has enjoyed remarkable success under the direction’ 


of Dr. Mario de Brito. 

Dr. Luiz Simoes Lopes, President of DASP, is deeply 
interested in public administration in the United States, 
and has invited several teachers and workers in this 
area in this country to assist him in perfecting the 
organization and technique of his agency. Many of 
the chiefs of sections and divisions of DASP have re- 
ceived a part of their training here. These young, 
practical government servants have shown a remarkable 
capacity to sift out what is good in our governmental 
system and reject what is weak or unsuited to their 
needs. As a result, the DASP organization in some im- 
portant respects is well ahead of the best practice in 
this country. It is high time we began to study Brazilian 
progress as an index to future action in our own United 
States. 

This federal agency for improvement of administra- 
tion has had an important influence on the state govern- 
ments as well. Studies looking toward the reorganiza- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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DEVELOPING FOREST RESOURCES 


Tentative and Preliminary Report of the Forestry Committee of 
the Council of State Governments 


used, and in some cases extensively exploited, 

since colonial days. Nevertheless, those forests 
under the pressing demands of a war emergency are 
today furnishing more timber than at any other period 
in our national history. However, the excessive wartime 
demands, the serious drain caused by the ravages of 
fire, insects, and disease, and the lack of controlled cut- 
ting practices emphasize the fact that the drain on our 
forests exceeds current forest growth. This situation 
further emphasizes the urgent need for the adoption of 
modern forestry practices, including selective and con- 
trolled cutting. 


Te FrOREsts of America have been extensively 


FarLy EXPLoITATION 


In colonial times, the forest was a menace which 
harbored enemies and encumbered the land needed for 
crops. These conditions no longer obtain, and more 
forest land now reverts to forest use annually than is 
cleared for fresh agricultural use. Secondly, there was 
an enormous demand for a cheap, universal construc- 
tion material during the period of rapid national expan- 
sion. As the nation matured and construction became 
more stable, and there developed the use of materials 
other than wood, the urgent need for lumber declined, 
and the use of timber products became more stabilized. 
Although wartime demands for forest products have 
temporarily thrown the picture out of balance, it is hoped 
that after the war a relatively steady use of forest prod- 
ucts may obtain. Accordingly, in normal times plans 
should be made for the orderly harvesting of timber as 
a crop. 

The crop concept seems to be challenged by the fact 
that current drain on the forests exceeds current forest 
growth. That is one of the problems to be solved by the 
adoption of modern forestry practices. The barriers to 
successful forest management are well known. Forth- 
right action by individual states to surmount these bar- 
riers locally will keep local forest lands productive, and 
in the aggregate will protect and enhance the national 


forest resources. 

The public policy of one of the forward-looking 
forested states is declared to be “. . . the preservation of 
the forest and the conservation of forest resources for 
the equal and guaranteed use of future generations 

. . the protection of forest and water resources and the 
continuous growth of timber on lands suitable therefor 

. . If this policy is implemented with intelligence 
and integrity in state legislation and administration, with 
proper federal-state relations, there need be no concern 
for the future of forestry in America. 


Tue SITvatTion Now 


There are today about 630 million acres? of forest land 
in the United States available for the production of tim- 
ber and forage, and for such accessory forest values as 
watershed protection, wildlife habitats, and recreation. 
Of the nearly 500 million acres? of commercial forest 
land, there are 214 million acres? in saw-timber. Given 
adequate management, this area will produce annually 
more timber than has ever been cut in the United States 
in a single year. 

The federal government owns or manages 60 million 
acres’ of saw-timber ; states, counties, and municipalities, 
4 million acres ;? and there are some 150 million acres? 
in private ownership. It is with the latter two classes of 
ownership that state forestry programs are particularly 
concerned. There are no figures available on the present 
status of state-, county-, and municipally-owned lands, 
but a recent survey of privately-owned industrial forest 
land discloses these facts:* (1) 16.6 per cent is managed 
in line with modern forest practices and is 80-100 per 
cent stocked ; (2) 29.6 per cent is managed for continu- 
ous production and is 40-80 per cent stocked ; (3) 47.5 
per cent is less than adequately managed and is less than 
40 per cent stocked; and (4) 6.3 per cent is non- 
productive. 


‘Oregon Forest Conservation Act. 
*U. S. Forest Service, Forest Survey, 1936-38 revision. 
*National Lumber Manufacturers Association Survey, 1943. 


| THE FoRESTRY COMMITTEE was appointed pursuant to a resolution adopted by the Sixth General 
| Assembly of the Council of State Governments in Baltimore in January, 1943. The above report 
was submitted to and approved by the Board of Managers of the Council at its meeting in St. 
Louis on January 17, 1945. 


Membership of the committee is as follows: 


Hon. EARL SNELL, Governor of Oregon, Chairman; Hon. D. HALE BRAKE, State Treasurer of 
Michigan, Chairman of the Michigan Commission on Interstate Co-operation; SEN. WILLIAM T. 
DEAN, Chairman of the Georgia Commission on Interstate Co-operation; SEN. ED FLETCHER, | 
Member of the California Commission on Interstate Co-operation; HoN. PERRY H. MERRILL, | 
State Forester of Vermont, President of the National Association of State Foresters 
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This is pretty largely the balance sheet of the forest 
industry as a whole, because publicly-owned forests have 
made but a negligible contribution to forest production 
thus far. For the decade 1933-42, the cut of saw-timber 
on national forests averaged slightly over a billion board 
feet,* while the total cut for the industry averaged over 
25 billion board feet.’ Production on public forests must 
of necessity become more important as private forests 
are increasingly cut over, but it is still the private forest 
land which produces the bulk of America’s lumber. 

The timber industry in normal times has provided as 
much as 50 per cent of the industrial employment in 
some states, and the value of forest products at the mill 
nationally has exceeded $1 billion’ annually in recent 
years. Thus the continued productivity of the private 
forest will remain a significant factor in the economy of 
many states, and a matter of concern to all states. For 
these reasons, the problems of private forestry must 
engage the whole-hearted attention of the Council of 
State Governments. 


Ow NERSHIP 


In a sense, the ownership of forest lands is relatively 
unimportant if they are all properly managed and con- 
served and the benefits are available to the citizenry in 
general. It is important that minimum forest practices 
be required on all ownerships in order to protect the 
stability of the industry. 

There are two legitimate fields of public forest owner- 
ship: (1) non-commercial lands of greater service for 
other uses than for forest products, and not necessarily 
self-sustaining (in this category would fall watershed 
forests, research and demonstration forests, recreational 
areas, and wildlife refuges) ; (2) lands bearing commer- 
cial timber in certain quantities for demonstration or 
industry stability, on poor sites, or on inaccessible or 
fire-denuded areas. In general, private ownership should 
be encouraged when and where it is possible to carry on 
long-term operations at a profit and in such a manner 
as will insure sustained production on the area. 


TAXATION 


The problem of forest taxation is one which deserves 
special consideration because of the long period required 
to produce merchantable timber. Property taxation has 
been the principal source of revenue for local govern- 
ment in rural America and is based on the annual crop- 
ping of agricultural lands. The annual taxing of a crop 
which requires many years to produce has done much 
to discourage sound forest management on private lands. 
In western states, the tax problem is also very much 
complicated by the vast public ownership of forest lands. 
At least a partial solution can be found by giving consid- 
eration to the following: 

(1) Privately-owned lands should bear their fair 
share of the cost of local government. The valuation for 
property tax purposes might well be based on the “pro- 
ductive capacity” of the forest land. 

(2) Taxes—federal and state—should be applied in 
such a manner as to equalize the payments between the 
operator who grows trees and the one who purchases 


S. Forest Service. 
"Bureau of the Census. 


mature timber. Progress along this line has been made, 

(3) Equitable and reasonable payments in lieu of 
taxes should be made on publicly-owned forest lands, 

(4) State and federal inheritance or estate tax laws 
should be so amended as to give one liable for the pay. 
ment of an inheritance tax the option of either (a) pay. 
ing immediately or (b) arranging for payment through 
a series of deferred payments over a period of years or 
upon the harvest of the crop. 


FirREs AND INSECTS 


In recent years we have multiplied public opportunity 
to set fire without equally multiplying public responsi- 
bility for such fires. Improved transportation and roads 
have made private forest lands available to the public, 
with a resultant increase in fire hazards. In some sec. 
tions of the country, smokers and incendiarists set more 
than 50 per cent of the forest fires. The attention of the 
public should be called to this critical condition to the 
end that more adequate measures may be put into effect 
by our state and local governments. 

Forests are at times extremely vulnerable to both 
insects and disease, attacks of which may completely 
liquidate private holdings. It is not feasible for private 
forest land owners unaided to undertake sanitation 
measures for the prevention of epidemic diseases or in- 
festations. This is, however, largely a province of public 
forest agencies—a project in the general public interest 
akin to flood control work and similar public works. 

Forestry is a long-time enterprise, subject to unusual 
hazards, yielding only modest returns on the investment. 
Commercial credit rates present some difficulty for oper- 
ators who prefer to work on a sustained production 
basis. Because of prevailing hazards, insurance premium 
rates are disproportionately high for the coverage ob- 
tained, and financial risks are added to the physical 
difficulties of private forestry. 


UTILIZATION 


Present standards of utilization do not permit full 
realization of all timber values and impose severe re- 
strictions on the development of private forestry. Present 
limited markets for wood and long-established practices 
force logging and sawmill operators to leave 30 per cent 
of the wood in the forest and 43 per cent of the log in 
the mill. Wood technology has not kept pace with the 
advance in the utilization of metals, plastics, and other 
wood substitutes. 


FEDERAL APPROACH TO PRIVATE FORESTRY 


Any national forest policy, in order to be successful, 
should be based on the co-operation of the federal, state, 
and local governments, as well as on that of individual 
owners and operators. 

The history of federal action in respect to forestry in 
the states is about as follows: 

(1) Development of a national forest system, begin- 
ning in 1891, set aside unappropriated areas of the public 
domain within the states as federal forests. 

(2) The Weeks Act, in 1911, initiated programs of 
federal land purchases and co-operation with the states 
in forest fire control. 

(3) The Clarke-McNary Act of 1924, among other 
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things, authorized federal financial aid to the states on 
a matching basis for organized forest fire protection on 
state and private forest lands. 

(4) The Norris-Doxey Act of 1937 authorized fed- 
eral expenditures for farm forestry in co-operation with 
the states. 

(5) Amendment to the Internal Revenue Act in 1944 
provided tax relief by classifying some forest. revenues 
as long-term capital gains rather than annual income. 


WHAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD Do 


(1) Recognize that private ownership of forest land 
is a keystone in the economy of many forest areas ; and 
aid in the development of sound and permanent private 
ownership, (a) through the operation of the Sustained 
Yield Act of 1944; (b) by the release from federal own- 
ership, through exchanges or other means of convey- 
ance, of such forest lands as can and will be successfully 
operated under sound forest management principles by 
private owners. 

(2) Recognize the very great public responsibility in 
the occurrence of forest fires, and provide a fair share of 
public funds for fire control in each state. Forest fires 
do not respect state boundaries. 

(3) Forest insects and diseases also respect no state 
boundaries and national efforts at control are logical. 
Adequate continuing appropriations should be made so 
that the gains of one year are not lost by inadequate 
appropriations in following years. 

(4) Problems of forest utilization likewise transcend 
state lines and forest products research should continue 
on a national scale, particularly as it pertains to products 
of national scope. This will require continued support 
of the federal Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

(5) As part of the post-war program, the federal 
government should provide co-operative funds with 
which state forestry departments could rehabilitate state, 
local, and private forest lands. Provision of such funds 
should be contingent upon (a) the proven technical 
ability of the state department, and (b) financial back- 
ing of that department by the state government adequate 
to assure success of the program. 

(6) Federal forestry agencies should correlate their 
activities. 

(7) it is recommended that state approval be first 
obtained before extension of federal ownership within 
the state of lands of any character. 

(8) Congress should give immediate consideration to 
forestry measures designed to promote the national wel- 
fare. Particular attention is called to pending legislation 
providing for an annual payment in lieu of taxes on 
federally-owned lands. 


STATE APPROACH TO PRIVATE FORESTRY 


What the States Have Done. Compared to the needs, 
the states have done relatively little in the protection, 
development, and utilization of the forest resources. 

In general, the states have not made adequate appro- 
priations for forestry. Chiefly by default, this important 
field of state responsibility has largely drifted into fed- 
eral ownership and under federal jurisdiction ; and what 
was not acquired by default in the past seems certain to 


be acquired by other means in the future, unless prompt 
and effective measures are undertaken to counteract this 
movement. 

A few states have been active in one or more phases 
of forestry, but by no means have the forested states 
met their forestry responsibilities. No state has a com- 
prehensive, entirely satisfactory, adequately-financed for- 
estry program. The greatest advances have been made 
in forest protection, generally in co-operation with the 
federal government under the Clarke-McNary Act; but 
even in this instance there is a wide disparity in the 
standards of protection prevailing in different states. 


WHAT THE STATES SHOULD Do 


(1) The states should finance their forestry depart- 
ments on a basis which will permit the competent per- 
formance of essential forestry functions. 

(2) Enact legislation adopting modern forestry prac- 
tices. If the states do not do so, the federal government 
will. A model forestry bill recommended by the Com- 
mittee deserves serious consideration by the states.® 

(3) Revise taxation inequities which restrain private 
forestry. 

(4) Support research in local forestry problems not 
covered by the federal forest experiment stations. 

(5) Improve personnel standards and provide com- 
pensation adequate to attract able men to state forestry. 

(6) Acquire forest lands where and when available. 
Rehabilitate forest areas. Retain certain state forest 
lands for demonstration, research, recreation, watershed 
forests, and other essential uses. 

(7) All forestry states should consider the forest re- 
sources in all plans for the development of the state as 
a whole, particularly in respect to public works’ post- 
war planning. 


*Copies of this bill may be secured from the Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Florida 
(Continued from page 39) 


development of a profitable commercial field and we 
are taking steps to conserve the supply and to tax 
the production equitably. 

Floridians are not satisfied with our state’s educational 
standing, and we are laying the groundwork for further 
progress and development in our public school system. 

In many ways, Florida is having growing pains. We 
have a rapidly increasing population and the load car- 
ried by our governmental units, institutions, and serv- 
ices steadily grows heavier. It is our aim to put every 
tax revenue dollar to work earning dividends and build- 
ing a greater Florida. We do not, however, tolerate 
the false economy of starving services essential to our 
continued growth. We are prepared to pay reasonable 
taxes to build a greater state. 

Florida has no state debt, has a post-war construction 
reserve of $15 million, and all bills are paid. We are 
in excellent financial and physical condition to face the 
post-war era squarely, with courage and with confidence 
in the future. 

Florida, on the eve of its second century of statehood, 
is still undeveloped, its destiny still unfulfilled. 
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States’ Rights and States’ Responsibilities’ 


January 23, 1945 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Your editorial of January 22nd 
on federal-state relations raises an 
interesting and important question. 
Woodrow Wilson once said: “The 
question of the relation of the 
States to the Federal Government 
is the cardinal question of our con- 
stitutional system. It cannot be 
settled by the opinion of any one 
generation, because it is a question 
of growth, and every successive 
stage of our political and economic 
development gives it a new aspect, 
makes it a new question.” 

In the editorial you ask me a 
question, or rather make a state- 
ment and ask my opinion. You say 
— ‘The States still have a useful 


MR. BANE and STATES’ RIGHTS 


FRANK BANE, able director of the Council of 
State Governments, has warned the various gov- 
ernors that they must fight hard to safeguard 
state “sovereignty” after the war from extreme 
federalism. But he would agree, we suspect, that 
the states will not win their “fight” by their fre- 
quent practice of allowing abuses to become so 
intolerable that federal intervention is essential. 

The bonner of states’ “rights” too often has 
been raised simply to shield piratical enterprises 
from effective regulation. It has been employed 
to surround with immunity business interests which 
exploited child labor, or ignored sound safety 
principles in mines and quarries, or fought col- 
lective bargaining. 

The national government has historically ex- 
panded its functions prigarily because the econ- 
omy of the country transcends state lines, and 
the health, the employment and the wellbeing of 
the people are recognized as issues of national 
concern. The states still have a useful place in 
our federal system, but to retain that place they 
must function in the public interest—not just fight 
against “encroachments.” 

Right, Mr. Bane? 

The Chicago Sun 


country the campaign to eliminate 
interstate trade barriers, with such 
success that a reputable organiza. 
tion awarded to the President of 
the Council of State Governments 
its citation for the most outstand- 
ing public service in 1939. 

The States have developed inter- 
state compacts and interstate agree- 
ments for the control and use of 
the water of the Delaware River, of 
the Potomac River, for the con- 
servation of oil, for the control of 
Atlantic Marine fisheries, for the 
control of Great Lakes fisheries; 
and these interstate compacts and 
interstate agreements in large part 
have served as patterns for federal 
policies and programs during the 
war. 


place in our federal system, but to 

retain that place they must function 

in the public interest—not just fight against “encroach- 
ments.” 

You ask me, is that statement “right.” In my opinion, 
the answer is “Yes”—the statement is altogether and 
entirely correct. It is, in fact, a statement, as you must 
know, that has been made, emphasized and urged by 
representatives of the States and by the Council of State 
Governments upon many occasions and over a period of 
years, although I submit the over-all implication of your 
editorial is perhaps to the contrary. 

The States and their representatives have done more 
than just make this statement—they have moved on 
many fronts to implement it. Some of the record might 
be interesting—a record which is familiar, I am sure, to 
many of your very able reporters. 

Distinguished representatives of the States have re- 
peatedly urged : 


The future of state government—like the future of the nation, 
of private business, and of any other institution—will depend less 
on its constitutional and legal prerogatives than on what it can 
contribute to the general welfare. r 

It is one oe to talk about state rights, but the way to have 
them is for the States to get in and do their own jobs. _ 

The best answer, indeed the only one, to the alarming and 
rapid spread of federal encroachment is to give to the people a 
better government through state agencies. 

And the Council of State Governments has consist- 
ently expressed these same ideas for the last decade. 

You might say, with Kipling : 

Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought, he said, 

and the tale is yet to run; 

By the worth of the body that once ye had, give answer— 

what ha’ ye done? 

It is a fair question. Within recent years, and by way 
of examples : 

The States organized and promoted throughout the 


* On January 22, The Chicago Sun published the editorial “Mr. 
Bane and States’ Rights,” reprinted on this page. On February 5, 
The Sun carried in part Mr. Bane’s reply, which State Govern- 
MENT here prints in full. 


In cooperation with the War De- 
partment, the States organized, 
established and have since operated the selective serv- 
ice system in a manner which [ think has met with 
the approval of the American people. 

In cooperation with the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense, and at the request of the 
President, the States organized, established and have 
since operated our countrywide system of civilian de- 
fense. 

When in December, 1941, the country discovered to 
its amazement that it was a “have not’’ nation with re- 
spect to an essential commodity in our economy—rubber 
—the States, at the urgent request of the Federal Govy- 
ernment, organized a nationwide rationing system ; and 
the States did this job in three weeks, despite the in- 
sistence of federal agencies that the job would take six 
months—did it so well that that same machinery, estab- 
lished to ration rubber tires, has assumed all other ra- 
tioning assignments in its stride. 

The States have organized ay] administered the war- 
time programs dealing with the conservation of our re- 
sources and manpower. 

In order to cooperate fully with the anti-inflation pro- 
gram and to provide for the post-war period, the States, 
more than two years ago, developed a tax and fiscal pol- 
icy designed to maintain tax rates and build surpluses 
to cushion the economic shocks inevitable with the return 
to peace. This tax and fiscal policy has been adopted by 
the States, but not without strenuous opposition upon 
occasion from outside interests, as you will recall. 

In cooperation with the Department of Justice, the 
States developed effective and humane ways and means 
for alien registration and control. 

The States adopted uniform standards and regula- 
tions for motor transport and speed limits to facilitate 
the war effort. 

Time and again, the States have organized recruitment 
campaigns for our armed services. 
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And the States—all forty-eight of them—have estab- ' 
lished commissions on post-war reconstruction and de- 
yelopment which are assiduously engaged in developing 
comprehensive, constructive plans for the post-war 
period. 

Have these jobs been done efficiently and expedi- 
tiously ? And has the record been good? The War De- 
partment and the Army have thought so. The Navy, the 
War Production Board, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the Office of Defense Transportation, the War 
Manpower Commission, the State Department, the 
Treasury, the Bureau of the Budget, the Department of 
Justice, the Department of Agriculture, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States have thought so—and T hope 
the country has agreed. 

The Council of State Governments has just four ma- 
jor objectives : 

(1) To do everything possible to improve state gov- 
ernment ; 

(2) To encourage and promote the fullest coopera- 
tion among the States in the solution of interstate prob- 
lems ; 

(3) To facilitate in every way possible federal-state 
relations with respect to common problems and objec- 
tives ; and, particularly in recent years, 


(4) To place all of the resources and facilities of the 
States—without stint or limit—at the disposal of the 
Nation for all-out prosecution of the war. 

We hope you agree with these objectives, and we 
hope you will support them. 

There is here at 1313 East Sixtieth Street in Chicago 
an interesting and unique set-up. As far as I am advised, 
there is nothing quite like it elsewhere in the world. 
Persons from all over this country and from foreign 
lands come here to see it and to use it. Here you will 
find as much information, data and material about the 
everyday, practical working operation of our govern- 
ments in all of their aspects as in any other one place. 
All of this is completely available to you at all times. 
If you are interested in government, as I am certain you 
are, and if you plan to write more editorials on the sub- 
ject, as I hope you will, may I suggest quite humbly that 
you make the most of what is available here on your 
doorstep. If you will do this, Mr. Editor, all of our 
interests—national, state and local—will be well-served, 
and the public will benefit greatly. 

Right, Mr. Editor? 

FRANK BANE 
Executive Director 
The Council of State Governments 


THE ISSUES BEFORE THE STATES 


Excerpts from Recent Messages by the Governors* 


. 


of twenty states. Selected to underline major problems with which state governments are currently faced, they 


Pits are a series of extracts from the January inaugural, legislative, and budget messages of the governors 


emphasize the positive and progressive manner in which the states are fulfilling their responsibilities. Taken 
together, these messages provide in part an answer to the suggestion sometimes raised that the states are more con- 
cerned about their rights in the union than about their obligations and opportunities for service. 


VICTORY MUST COME FIRST 
THE PRESENT is a difficult period for the legislator and 
statesman—for the man who would plan for the good of 
state and nation. We feel victory in the World War is a 
certainty, and therefore we feel definite programs must be 
set up soon for the years following the conflict. Yet the end 
of the war is still so far away that it is difficult to determine 
what will best serve the public welfare when peace comes. 
One fact, however, stands out prominently. The war has not 
yet been won. Even while we plan, the state’s best efforts 
must be devoted toward gaining a military victory. But let 
us not be so lacking in foresight that peace will find the state 
unprepared to solve the problems that will then arise. 
—Hersert B. Maw 
Governor of Utah 
CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 

One of the most vexing problems which have confronted 
every governor and every General Assembly for a genera- 
tion is the inadequacy of our constitution, adopted in 1870, 
to meet the needs of state government in these modern 


_* Not all governors’ messages reached the Council of State 
Governments in time for inclusion in this summary. 
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I do not need to recite the restrictions our constitution 
has placed on the will of the people. We have seen its limi- 
tation of a modern housing program, its prevention of the 
development of airport facilities, its blocking of sound revi- 
sion of revenue laws, and its prevention of the exemption of 
food from the sales tax. These are only a few examples. .. . 

I realize full well the tremendous difficulties ahead of an 
attempt to draft and adopt a new constitution. Certainly no 
such fundamental change should be made without our citi- 
zens now in the armed forces having a full voice in the mat- 
ter. However, under the operation of the system provided 
by law, the basic question of whether or not a constitutional 
convention shall be held could not be submitted to the elec- 
torate before the general election in November, 1946. 
Should that proposition be approved, the election of dele- 
gates to the convention probably would take place in 1947, 
and a new constitution adopted by the convention would 
finally be submitted to the electorate some time in 1948. In 
the confident hope that our fighters will come home victori- 
ous in full time to participate in these decisions, I urgently 
recommend that the General Assembly proceed now with 
the action necessary for the submission of the question of 
holding a eonstitutional convention to the people. 

—Dwicut H. Green 
Governor of Illinois 
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OUR PEACETIME GOAL 


WE BELIEVE that social progress in the truest and fullest 
sense of the word can only be achieved by an increasing and 
expanding production brought about by the intelligence, the 
initiative, the energy, and the industry of a great free 
people. 

This expanding production in times of peace can create 
the wealth which, wisely and justly spread among all our 
people, will support the best in social progress. 

—Raymonp E. BALpwin 
Governor of Connecticut 


PLANNING 

THE STATE has a definite responsibility in this field of plan- 
ning. Much progress has been made but needs for new ap- 
proaches have been developed during the last year. We 
must give attention to the problem present in a number of 
sections of this state where there are serious and fundamen- 
tal problems affecting two or more political subdivisions 
which are beyond the jurisdiction or control of any one of 
those subdivisions. Such situations exist in both urban and 
rural districts, and they involve problems which overlap or 
infringe upon counties, townships, cities, and villages irre- 
spective of political boundaries. The impossibility of any 
one governmental unit solving a problem whose scope is 
greater than its own territorial limits is apparent. I list the 
following which should be sufficient to bring this to mind— 
zoning, highways, water supply, sewage, transportation, 
housing, airports, recreation, education, and drainage. 

We must take steps now, both by creation of necessary law 
and appropriation of necessary money, to co-ordinate local 
planning in certain metropolitan and regional areas of this 
state. We are prepared to submit a more comprehensive re- 
port on this subject to the legislature. 

— Harry F. Ketry 
Governor of Michigan 


BUDGETING 


Because of the uncertainties arising from the war, the 
preparation of the budget has been attended this time by 
unusual difficulties. It is always necessary to decide upon 
work programs, plans, policies, and procedures which the 
budget implements but, in addition, in the preparation of 
the financial program for the fiscal years 1946 and 1947, it 
is necessary to make certain assumptions with respect to the 
termination or continuation of the war. The approach to 
the budget problem influences, in large part, the budget 
structure. If the war continues during the greater part of 
the next budgetary period, certain conditions will prevail 
whereas, if the war terminates at the beginning of the 
period or shortly thereafter, an entirely different set of fac- 
tors will influence many of the normal operations of the 
state government. 

For example, if the war continues, certain sources of 
revenue which reflect the present high level of industrial 
activity and purchasing power will continue to yield large 
returns but other sources will be depressed. If the war con- 
tinues, personnel will continue to be difficult to obtain and 
there will be scarcities of certain supplies and equipment. 
If and when the war terminates, certain sources of revenue 
will decline; others will increase; personnel, supplies, and 
equipment will be available, but unemployment may become 
a serious problem. Obviously, it is impossible to construct 
a budget which will meet both sets of circumstances and 
conditions. 

—HeErsert R. O’Conor 
Governor of Maryland 


TAXATION 


I KNow that to the minds of many of us comes the thought 
of eliminating certain taxes. 

The laws under which the cigarette, utility excise, and 
liquid fuel taxes are collected have or will soon come to an 
end. Suggestions may be made for the elimination of one or 
more of these revenues. 

In studying these suggestions, | hope you will keep in 
mind the added financial obligations that will beset us in the 
current two years. The increased salaries and wages of 
state employees, the probable increased allowance to local 
governments and the school foundation, and the increased 
cost of everyday governmental functions resulting from 
war conditions will impose a substantial added financial ob- 
ligation on the state. 

It is my belief that we ought not in any manner at this 
time change our tax structure... . 

If our present taxes produce more money than is needed, 
they will serve us well in the post-war period. 

—FRANK J. LAUSCHE 

Governor of Ohio 

SURPLUS FUNDS 

It Is estimated that a surplus of approximately $18 million 
will remain in the general revenue fund after all current ob- 
ligations of the past biennium have been paid. I recommend 
that this surplus, and any accumulated surplus as the result 
of economical spending, be safeguarded as a backlog for 
post-war projects and post-war employment. Since the war 
and business incident thereto have been responsible for this 
surplus, it would seem not only the part of good business 
but a moral obligation that it be set aside to take care of 
some of the damage this war will inflict on Missouri. It is 
going to require hard-headed resistance to pressure groups 
by both the General Assembly and the governor in order 
that this surplus be judiciously spent, and I earnestly recom- 

mend to you that you regard this surplus as a sacred fund. 

—Puit M. DonNELLY 

Governor of Missouri 


MILITARY TRAINING 


A system of national defense in accord with the long tradi- 
tions of the United States—a system not too burdensome 
upon the taxpayer—must be established at the close of the 
war. That plan must recognize the sovereignty of the sev- 
eral states and the states must assume their proportionate 
share of the burden. Therefore it is recommended that you 
give consideration to the education of young men for offi- 
cers in the National Guard and the Reserve at our colleges 
and universities. 
—EDWARD MARTIN 
Governor of Pennsylvania 


HIGHWAYS 


AN ENLARGED program of highway construction and main- 
tenance is an absolute necessity if Oklahoma is to develop 
on a basis worthy of her resources and her people. The 
building and upkeep of an adequate highway system for 
Oklahoma directly affects the economic and social welfare of 
every citizen of the state. It is directly connected with the 
effectiveness of every school in Oklahoma, every hospital, 
the delivery of mail on every rural route, and the operation 
and development of every farm and every business. . . . 

Such a program will also be one of the greatest contribu- 
tions we can make in providing the opportunity for im- 


mediate profitable employment for our returning service | 


men and women. 


—Rosert S. KERR 
Governor of Oklahoma 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


PuBLIC HEALTH has always been considered the responsibil- 
ity of community and state. I want to see it remain such a 
responsibility. But I also believe that if we are to insist 
upon our right to such responsibility, we must do whatever 
is necessary to measure up to it, or refrain from criticizing 
others for trying to meet it in other ways. 

We have had enough investigation and enough talk to be 
ready for action. We have ample evidence that our people 
desire the protection. This is the time for action. 

It is my recommendation that you take action at this ses- 
sion of the legislature on a program which will bring ade- 
quate medical care to the people of our state on a prepaid 
basis. It is my suggestion that this be accomplished by 
building a fund, through pay-roll deductions from both em- 
ployer and employee, from which the costs of medical care 
can be financed. Such a program will pay dividends to 
everyone. It will relieve suffering and anguish in the home. 
It will increase efficiency in the shop and office. It will re- 
lieve our counties of much of their load of the indigent 
sick. It will make our citizens a healthier and therefore a 
happier people. 

—EArL WARREN 
Governor of California 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING 


DEVELOPMENT of our communities so as to provide real 
homes in well-planned neighborhoods is of paramount im- 
portance to all our people. I propose that our state, con- 
tinuing to work hand in hand with our municipalities, take 
its rightful place of leadership in that field. 

We have not had that kind of development in the past. 
Unsound, haphazard building and resulting relentless decay 
afflict too many of the localities in which we live and work. 
We must prevent the spread of that affliction in any post- 
war boom. Instead, our people should plan integrated 
neighborhoods with livable homes, safe streets, and con- 
venient schools, places of worship, recreational facilities, 
and shopping centers, as well as easy access to places of 
work, 

The most willing private effort cannot succeed in effec- 
tive community planning without the co-operation of public 
bodies, nor can it insure its execution without the protection 
of legal ordinance. Accordingly, the State Division of 
Housing has extended its aid and advice on a broad scale 
in general community planning and development. 

—Tuomas E. Dewey 

Governor of New York 

PUBLIC WORKS 

Neep of some kind of curb or control on post-war construc- 
tion is imperative. If no effort is made to control the time 
of launching the post-war projects, we may find that the 
great majority are being started just when manufacture of 
civilian goods is taking all or nearly all available labor. 
Curtailment of the manufacture of many types of civilian 
goods for a long period is going to result in a tremendous 
demand after the war, and it is possible that this may ab- 
sorb much of the available labor for a considerable time. 
The main thing needed is some plan that will assure launch- 
ing of the projects in an orderly method, as needed to pro- 
vide jobs, instead of dumping them on the market when 
competition for labor is keen. Public works should be the 
reserve to be used to fill in the gaps in employment. I would 
suggest that the legislature consider carefully how some 
curb or control over the timing of the projects can be 


| established. 


—Epwarp J. THYE 
Governor of Minnesota 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Ir appears self-evident that the working people of this 
state, as well as all employers interested in New Jersey’s 
economic well-being, are entitled to the best type and 
amount of unemployment insurance that their contributions 
will provide. Wages have risen and the cost of living has 
risen since the present formula was adopted, but the present 
“ceiling” on weekly benefit payments will prevent many 
workers from realizing upon their greater earning power in 
the event of involuntary unemployment. . 

Present limitations on the duration of weekly benefit pay- 
ments appear to present a particularly unsatisfactory record 
in the light of the tax contribution made by New Jersey 
employees—a contribution which is now paralleled only in 
Alabama, California, and Rhode Island. It is clear that 
some measure of liberalization of benefits will be required. 

—Wa ter E. Epce 

Governor of New Jersey 


AVIATION 


THERE Is need for air terminal facilities in various sections 
of the state. The location of terminals to serve these sec- 
tions should be dictated by the needs of such areas. Where 
a community or large region can best be served by a single 
terminal, the development of the necessary facilities might 
best be undertaken by the state, with participation by fed- 
eral and local government in so far as costs are concerned. 
The haphazard location of air fields to serve local pride will 
not promote an integrated system of air routes based on the 
important factors of safety and public convenience, and 
should be avoided. 

The enforcement of safety regulations and proper stand- 
ards of service in this comparatively new and growing 
transportation industry prompts the suggestion that there 
should be central management of terminals of regularly 
scheduled air routes. In the case of intrastate routes, there 
is a need of clarification of the zones of control by the 
state and federal governments. 

—Mavrice J. Tosin 
Governor of Massachusetts 


FOREST POLICY 


ALTHOUGH it must be started on a moderate basis and pref- 
aced by a campaign of education to make its long-range 
advantages understood by private landowners, Vermont 
must have a forest policy that will eventually provide for 
handling our timber as a crop—not as the output of an inex- 
haustible mine. Experience of other countries proves be- 
yond doubt that regulation of forest practices brings lasting 
benefits to the people as a whole as well as to individual 
owners. Our forest policy should recognize national, state, 
municipal, and private woodlands, provide for proper cut- 
ting and planting, establish equitable methods of taxation, 
and insure protection against fire and disease. 
—MortTIMER R. Proctor 
Governor of Vermont 


CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 


We Must do more toward the husbanding and the con- 
servation of our resources. 

We have made some progress but much more remains to 
be done. We have in a small way improved our practices in 
the use of timber and in forest fire control. We have ap- 
proached the problem of conserving our wild life but there, 
too, we have only made a beginning. Too little has been 
accomplished in the proper taking, use, and enjoyment of 
the commercial sea food supply. We have failed to take the 
necessary steps to conserve the fresh water supply and to 
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protect certain of our lands from permanent damage by 
erosion and bad drainage practices. The time has come 
to anticipate the development of commercially profitable 
oil fields in Florida by the establishment of wise and sound 
measures covering . . . exploration and exploitation. . . 
—MILvarpD CALDWELL 
Governor of Florida 


VETERANS 


A REHABILITATION program for returning veterans of 
World War II is a new and rapidly growing responsibility 
of our state government. The 1943 session of the legisla- 
ture recognized this fact and wisely set up a Veterans’ Aid 
Commission, a Veterans’ Reserve Fund, a Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Fund; broadened the duties of the Veterans’ Service 
Commissioner ; and authorized county veterans’ service offi- 
cers. In addition, the State Defense Council, assisted by 
other groups, has set up voluntary citizens’ committees in 
most of our counties. During this session, by legislative 
enactment, the work of these units should be more closely 
co-ordinated. Unless that is done, we will find ourselves 
going into a tremendously big task with different units in 
duplicating efforts. Most of the work should be done at 
the county level. In small or thinly populated counties, 
perhaps several counties could function as a unit. Much 
of the responsibility should rest with the voluntary commit- 
tees. A state unit should give general supervision and 
guidance to the county units and clear the exceptional and 
difficult cases. The purpose of the entire organization will 
be to inform each returning veteran or his dependents of 
his rights under state and federal laws, and to assist him 
to find employment and business opportunities and to be- 
come a definite and positive part of the social and economic 
life of his community. 
—Frep G. AANDAHL 
Governor of North Dakota 


SALARIES OF STATE EMPLOYEES 


I Broacu the subject of increased pay for state employees 
from a sense of duty and with full realization of the import 
of any recommendation which will inevitably increase the 
heavy tax burden we now are called upon to bear. I would 
make no such recommendation if I were not fully convinced 
that it is immeasurably to the best interests of the state that 
there be some increase in the pay of its employees. 

In recommending pay increases, attention is called to the 
fact that salaries in state government have not at all kept 
pace with rising living costs; that wages of low salaried 
employees in our state penal, benevolent, charitable, and 
educational institutions have been notoriously inadequate 
for many years; that, as a result of inadequate pay and lack 
of security, open to those in private life, the character and 
quality of personnel in many state institutions has deterior- 
ated. The result is that those in the care of the state have 
not been accorded the treatment to which they are entitled 
and which is required under state law. A continuation of 
the practice of underpaying employees means only further 
deterioration of state services. The situation is greatly ac- 
centuated by the high wage levels which now prevail in 
private employment, though I agree that present wage levels 
in many vital industries cannot be used for comparison. 
There is, I believe, justice in the complaint against inordi- 
nately low state salaries and wages. I believe wages and 
salaries can be soundly and economically adjusted upward 
through gains in efficiency. 

—Ra.pu E. GAtTes 
Governor of Indiana 


THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


WE bo have the right to expect our government to protect, 
on an equitable basis, our individual right to an opportunity | 
for a decent life. Sometimes the safeguards we have estab. | 
lished to accomplish this end become outmoded and mug | 
be revised. Sometimes the safeguards prove inadequate 
and need to be reinforced. Sometimes our own development | 
of a more complex society creates an incidental threat to | 
individual opportunity and it becomes necessary to curh| 
this new menace. 

It is my feeling that we are approaching a time whena 
number of plans will be offered for the avowed purpose of | 
providing us with greater opportunities to pursue a full and 
decent life. There will be no quarrel with the intent of | 
these plans, but there will be danger if we forget that in 
this nation and in this state the right of the individual holds 
the basic priority. Should we forget that priority, our de. | 
sire to improve the general welfare might cause us, with 
the blindness of Isaac, to confer upon the artificial state a 
birthright that belongs to the human individual. 

—Dwicut Griswoip 
Governor of Nebraska 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATES 


AGAIN, it is a year of great responsibility. It is a year of| 
challenge, and our leadership and our ability are challenged, | 
I want to work with you to accept that challenge and to | 
live up fully to that responsibility. It is also a year for 
clear vision. Perhaps we will have to make some new trails | 
because we are living in, and will continue to live in, an en- | 
tirely different world from the one we have been accus- | 
tomed to in the past. It is a year for clear vision. As the | 
proverb says, “Where there is no vision, the people perish.” | 
—Srpney P. Osporn 
Governor of Arizona 


| 
Brazil | 
(Continued from page 44) 


tion of the administrative organization of the states 
have by now been completed in nearly every area of the 
country. Most of the states have created staff agencies, 
called departments of public service, to exercise fune- 
tions for the state similar to those carried out by DASP 
in the federal sphere. 

To summarize, one may say that at the present 
moment federalism in Brazil is dormant. To all intents 
and purposes, the United States of Brazil is a unitary) 
state. But when democratic elections are re-established, 
there is every reason to believe that federalism will once 
more acquire a meaning. Whether the states will then 
possess important and independent powers, or whether 
they will be in the main merely administrative regions 
for the exercise of delegated national functions, is diffi- 
cult to know. Certainly, unless alterations are made in 
the 1937 constitution, they will never possess the inde- 
pendence and vigor that they do in our country. On 
the other hand, there are many persons in this country 
who feel that we are drifting in the direction now exem- | 
plified by Brazil, in which the central government will 
deal with all matters of national concern and will possess 
a power of life and death over the states. Perhaps Brazil 
gives us a preview of what we may expect in another 
century when federal centralization has progressed to its 
logical extreme and we have become a unitary state. 
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Signatory 
State 


ALABAMA... 
ARIZONA... 
ARKANSAS. .. 
CALIFORNIA. 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT. 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA... 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS. 
INDIANA. 
IOWA. 

KANSAS. 
LOUISIANA. 
MAINE 


MARYLAND 
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.Director......... 


_. Commissioner. . . 
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State Parole Officer..... 


. Executive Secretary... . 


_. Attorney General....... 


Parole Officer.......... 


Attorney General........ 


Administrator... . 


Official 
Address 


gomery, Alabama 

Board of Pardons and Paroles, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Room 456-57, State Capitol, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

Adult Authority, Dept. of Corrections, 33 
Ferry Building, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 
Connecticut Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation, 467 State Office 
Building, Hartford, Connecticut 

401 Equitable Building, Wilmington 7, 
Delaware 

Parole Commission, P.O, 147, Tallahassee, 
Florida 
Idaho State Penitentiary, Box 
Boise, Idaho 

Department of Public Safety, Springfield, 
Illinois 

Division of Corrections, Department of 
Public Welfare, 141 South Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

State Capitol, Des Moines, lowa 


1719, 


_. State House, Topeka, Kansas 


Commissioner of Institutional 
Director, Parole and Probation. . . 


Director of Corrections. . . 


Chairman. 


Director of Probation 


Warden 


Parole Officer. . 
Chief 


Department of Public Welfare, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 


State House, Augusta, Maine 

State Office Bldg., Annapolis, Maryland 
Department of Corrections, State House, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Lansing, Michigan 


_. State Board of Paroles, St. Paul, Minnesota 
_. State Board of Prison Commissioners, 


State Probation Officer, Acting 


Helena, Montana 
State Board of Pardons, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Concord, New Hampshire 


_ Department of Institutions and Agencies, 


Trenton, New Jersey 


State Penitentiary, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
_ Bismarck, North Dakota 
Bureau of Probation and Parole, Division 


Director of Parole and Probation. 


_.Chairman.. . 


Administrator. .. 


Chairman. .... 


Parole Board. . 


Chairman. . 


Superintendent. ...... 


Attorney General. 


* Frank D. Hope, Supervisor of Paroles, on leave of absence since June, 1944. 
® Richard T. Smith, Director, in United States Navy. 


of Corrections, Department of Public 
Welfare, Columbus, Ohio 

308 State Library Building, Salem, Oregon 
Pennsylvania Board of Parole, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 
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Providence County Court House, Provi-- 
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..547 Broadway, P.O. Box 1679, Albany, 


New York 


_.Commissioner of Institutions... .. Nashville, Tennessee 
Parole Offieer......... 


Utah Savings and Trust Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


Director of Probation and Parole. Montpelier, Vermont 
_Executive Secretary, Virginia 


Corrections Building, Richmond, Virginia 
_. State Board of Prison Terms and Paroles, 


State Insurance Building, Olympia, Wash- 
ington 


Director of Probation and Parole. Charleston, West Virginia 


..315 South Carroll Street, Madison 2, 


Wisconsin 
.Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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